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from God, and the solitary man cut off from the society of 
his fellow-men, isolated from the community, is now sev- 
ered also from his own empirical self. He becomes a 
merely provisional creature, and therefore sterile and un- 
fruitful, corroded by the spirit of “criticism,” estranged 
from reality, a man of mere negation. 

This bloodless, sterile man of mere negation cannot ul- 
timately live. For man cannot live by mere negation. The 
impulse to live is strong within him; and that impulse is 
stronger than any unnatural, gray philosophy. Man cries 
for life, for full, whole, personal life. He is sated with ne- 
gation and desires to affirm. For only in decisive afirma- 
tion and strong resolution lie action and life. 

Is it wonderful, then, that this very state of mind 
should have aroused an interest in Catholicism that is no 
mere academic interest? We shall have to show in detail 
that Catholicism—regarded in its special character and as 
contrasted with non-Catholic Christianity—is essentially 
decision and afhrmation, an affirmation of all values 
wheresoever they may be, in heaven or on earth. All non- 
Catholic bodies originate, not in unconditional affirma- 
tion, but in denial and negation, in subtraction and in 
subjective selection. ‘The history of Catholicism is the his- 
tory of a bold, consistent, comprehensive affirmation of 
the whole full reality of revelation, of the fulness of the di- 

“Vinity revealed in Christ according to all the dimensions of 
its unfolding. It is the absolute, unconditional and com- 
prehensive affirmation of the whole full life of man, of the 
totality of his f his life-relations and life-sources. And it is the 
unconditional affirmation, before all else, of the deepest 
ground of our being, that is to say of the living God. And 
Catholicism insists on the whole God, on the God of crea- 
tion and judgment, and is not content with any mere 
Father-God of children or sinners, still less with the mira- 
cle-shy God of the Enlightenment and of Deism, a sort of 
parliamentary deity. And it would have the whole Christ, 
in whom this God was revealed to us, the Christ of the 
two natures, the God-man, in whom heaven and earth 
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possess their eternal unity, and not the mere romantic 
Christ of the dilettante or the «2static Christ of the critic. 
And it would have the complete community, the orbis ter- 
rarum, as the medium wherein we grasp this Christ. For 
the fellowship of men ‘is a fundamental fact, and through 
it alone comes the growth of personality. And Catholicism 
calls for the whol¢_personality, not merely pious feeling, 
but al also ¢ cool reason, and not reason only, but also the 
practical will, and not only the inner man of the intelli- 
gence, but also the outer man of the sensibility. Catholi- 
cism is according to its whole being the full and strong 
_affirmation of the who f the whole man, 1, in the 1 the complete sum of_all 
“his life relations. ( Catholicism is the positive religion par 
excellence, essentially affirmation without subtraction, and 
in the full sense essentially thesis. All non-Catholic creeds 
are essentially anti-thesis, conflict, contradiction and nega- 
tion.?7 And since negation is of its very nature sterile, 
therefore they cannot be creative, productive and original, 
or at least not in the measure in which Catholicism has 
displayed these qualities throughout the centuries. The 
modern man feels this positive character to be something 
that he needs, and therefore his gaze is turning towards 
Catholicism, if perchance it may do something for him. 
Influential writers of our time encourage this attitude, 
or at least recommend a more sympathetic appreciation of 
Catholicism. Söderblom, the distinguished religious philos- 
opher and Protestant Archbishop of Upsala, would have 
had his co-religionists recognise “that Roman Christianity 
is essentially something other than lust of power, saint- 
worship and jesuitry. In its deepest essence it connotes a 
type of piety, which is not Protestant piety, and yet is per- 
fect in its kind. Nay, it is more perfect than Protestant 
piety. . . . We have too little developed Schleiermacher’s 
great plan of an apologetic devoted to the study of the es- 
sential nature of the various religions and sects known to 
history, and of a polemic which, utterly devoid of all sec- 
tarianism, should in the name of that essential nature fight 
against those degenerations which everywhere assail it.”8 
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through St. Augustine and St. Jerome, both eloquent ad- 
vocates of the veneration of the saints, down to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who has defined with unequalled lucid- 
ity the nature of this Catholic practice, the theology of 
the Church is plain, and emphatically insists that the ven- 
eration which we give to angels and saints is essentially 
(specifice) different from the worship which we offer to 
God. The difference is in fact the whole difference be- 
tween the creature and the Creator. To God alone belongs 
the complete service of the whole man, the worship of ad- 
oration, that worship and prayer which are inspired by awe 
before the mystery of God (cultus latriae). To God alone 
do we cry, “Lord, have mercy on us!” since God alone is 
the All-perfect, the Infinite, the Lord. But so pervasive 
and so creative is God’s glory that it does not shine only 
in the face of His Only-begotten Son, but is reflected also 
in all those who in Him have become children of God, 
and therefore illuminates with unfading radiance the 
countenances of the blessed. So we love them as countless 
dewdrops in which the sun’s radiance is mirrored. We ven- 
erate them because we find God in them. “Their name 
liveth unto generation and generation. Let the people 
shew forth their wisdom and the church declare their 
praise.” (Ecclus. xliv, 14-15). And because God is in 
them, therefore are we confident that they can and will 
help us; for where God is, there is our help. They do not 
help us through any strength of their own, but through 
the strength of God, and they help us only so far as crea- 
tures may. They cannot themselves sanctify us. For 
sanctification, the new life in God, is to be obtained only 
from Him who is Himself the divine life, that is from our 
divine Redeemer. St. Augustine tells us that the power of 
awakening souls to this life belongs to God alone. 
So the Catholic knows that he belongs to God alone, is re- 
lated only to Him and lives only in Him, and that not 
only in the substance of his natural being, but also in his 
supernatural life. In comparison with our intimate and 
vital conjunction with God, and with that marvellous con- 
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tact with the Infinite Being, where difference is annulled 
and where the Divine Life penetrates our souls and con- 
tinually pervades them anew, the activity of even angels 
and saints pales into insignificance. For it is God and God 
only who redeems us and gives us life. Yet angels and 
saints have the power to accompany the great work of our 
redemption with their fostering love and by their “inter- 
cession” (intercessione) to elevate our prayers for help into 
the great solidary prayer of the whole Body of Christ. It is 
true that God knows our necessities, and needs no saints 
to tell Him. And it is true also that His Only-begotten 
Son by His sacrifice on the Cross merited His grace and 
mercy for us once and for all, so that they are ever near us. 
Yet, for the very reason that Jesus Christ, the God-man, is 
the Mediator of our redemption, the saints also have a 
share in it. For they are members of our Redeemer. He is 
not without them, and they are not without Him. No help 
comes to us, but that the members of Christ in their man- 
ner co-operate with their Head. We say “in their manner,” 
that is, otherwise than the Head. This is the fulfilment of 
the law of love, the great structural law of the Kingdom of 
God. God redeems men in such a way that every love- 
force in the Body of Christ has its proper share in the 
work. The Body of Christ of its very nature implies com- 
munion and co-operation, and so the divine blessing never 
works without the members, but only in and through their 
unity. God can help us without the saints; but He will not 
help us without their co-operation, for it is His nature and 
will to be communicative love. 

Therefore, although the veneration of the saints has un- 
dergone some development in the course of the Church’s 
history—in so far as the primitive veneration of apostles, 
prophets and martyrs expanded about the middle of the 
third century to include all the saints, and then in the 
fourth century, not uninfluenced by that veneration of our 
Lady which was promoted by the Nestorian conflicts, was 
deepened into faith in their intercession—yet such venera- 
tion was from the beginning germinally contained in the 
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nature of the Church as the Body of Christ, in the Chris- 
tian conviction of the fellowship and solidarity of His 
members, and ultimately in the comprehensive validity of 
the Christian commandment of love. It is no pagan 
growth, but indigenous to Christianity.? It has this much 
in common with pagan hero-worship, that it venerates the 
historical achievement of the saintly figure and reverences 
the manifestation of the divine in human form. But that 
is an impulse which is not specifically pagan, but belongs 
to our common humanity and is therefore of universal va- 
lidity. But the special characteristic of paganism was to ob- 
literate the boundaries between the divine and human and 
to cultivate polytheism. In that respect the influence of 
paganism upon the development of the veneration of the 
saints was rather to impede than to promote, for it was 
the fear of polytheistic instincts which prevented the ear- 
“er blossoming of this veneration. It was not until the 
Christian conception of God and the worship of our Lord 
were deeply and firmly rooted in the consciousness of the 
masses, that the ground was ready for the specifically 
Christian form of hero-worship. 

The intervention of the saints is effected especially in 
their intercession with God, that is, in the spccial love 
with which, as they see us in God, they follow up our for- 
tuncs and recommend them to Him. Like Onias, the High 
Priest, and the Prophet Jeremias, who “as friends of the 
brethren on earth pray much for the people and for the 
holy city” (cf. 2 Macch. xv, 14), so does the great com- 
pany of the saints supplicate for the struggling members of 
Christ on the earth. Their intercessory prayer manifests 
their ardent longing that the name of God should be 
sanctified and His will accomplished on earth as well as in 
Heaven. And so it is nothing but living and active love, 
and a true expression of their blessed life. The Church is 
not deaf to the pulsation of this life, and therefore con- 
tinually commends herself anew to their intercession. She 
cannot think of her Head, without also naming His holy 
members. Her whole liturgy is a going “to Mount Sion 
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and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to the company of many thousands of angels, and to 
the church of the first-born, who are written in the 
heavens, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of 
the just made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the 
new testament, and to the sprinkling of blood which speak- 
eth better than that of Abel” (Hebr. xii, 22-24). Above 
all she turns to Mary, in trustful prayer. The Catholic 
regards Mary’s intercession as all-powerful with God, and 
Catholic Christianity is becoming more and more clearly 
conscious that as mother of the Redeemer and as aware of 
every pulsation of her Son’s heart, Mary is the mother also 
of all His grace. 

If Mary is the mother of all the faithful, the influence 
of the other saints is defined by the position which they 
occupy in the whole organism of the Body of Christ. This 
belief that angels and saints have special spheres and spe- 
cial tasks of love is the foundation of Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Guardian Angels, abundantly attested in 
the Scriptures (Tob. xii, 12; Zach. i, 12; Hebr. i, 14), and 
of Catholic faith in the special help of Patron Saints. 

But the ministry of the saints to the faithful on earth is 
not limited to Joving intercession. It is also a love of self- 
sacrifice and service, a love which is ready to share its own 
wealth with all the struggling members of the Body of 
Christ, to the widest extent that it can so share it. The 
saints during their mortal life amassed beyond the measure 
of their duty a store of wealth and of sacrificial values 
made precious by the Blood of Christ. The superabun- 
dance of their love and penance forms a rich deposit. 
United with the superabundance of the merits of Christ, 
and derived from those merits, this wealth of the saints is 
that “treasure of the Church” (thesaurus ecclesiae), that 
sacred family inheritance, which belongs to all the 
members of the Body of Christ, and which is at the serv- 
ice especially of its sick and feeble members. “If a member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it.” When a member 
has not made sufficient reparation for his sins, when after 
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Paul. St. Peter was the first to admit a pagan, the centu- 
rion Cornelius, into the Christian community; and St. 
Paul, by his vigorous reasoning as much as by his strong 
action, finally demolished the barriers of Jewish legalism 
. and gave Christianity free course into the world. The uni- 
versal character, which is implicit in our Lord’s preaching, 
was made explicit by St. Peter and St. Paul. It has been 
maintained recently that by making Christianity co-ter- 
minous with the Church, St. Paul was unfaithful to our 
Lord’s fundamental thought.? But that is to overlook the 
fact that St. Paul conceives the Church, not as one partic- 
ular sect, but as a society embracing the whole of re- 
deemed humanity. The Church is not an institution to be 
established within humanity, which for that reason intro- 
duces new lines of division and produces a sectional or- 
ganisation and a sort of new synagogue. On the contrary, 
ic is so world-wide in its nature that it breaks down all bar- 
| riers and all divisions. It is as big and as wide as humanity 
"itself. 

This world-wide spirit, rooted in the preaching of our 
Lord, has been taken over in its full breadth and depth by 
the Catholic Church, and by her alone. The Church is 
not one society or one church alongside many others, nor 
is she just a church among men; she is the church of men, 
the church of mankind. It is this claim that gives her ac- 
tion its persevering determination and its grandeur. The 
interests of the Church have never been subordinated to 
purely national interests, nor has the Church ever put her- 
self for long in bondage to any state. Her members belong 
to this or that nation, and national interests are bound to 
exert some influence on the Church’s action. There have 
even been times when the Church seemed to be no more 
than a handmaid of the German emperor or the French 
king. But those were only episodes, only brief and passing 
checks in her world-wide mission. She had to fight hard 
for it again and again, in bitter struggles, but she won for 
herself, in virtue of her mission to all mankind, her spirit- 
ual freedom from princes and peoples, and so secured the 
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sovereignty of the Kingdom of God and the independence 
of Christian faith and morals. As such a supra-national 
power which assembles all men and all peoples in one 
Kingdom of God, she is able, far more than any national 
organisation, such as the Anglican, Swedish, or Russian 
churches, to evoke the best that lies dormant in the indi- 
vidual peoples and to make it serviceable for the propaga- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. All peoples, each with their 
special aptitudes, are her children and all bring their gifts 
into the sanctuary. The elasticity, freshness of mind and 
sense of form of the Roman combine with the penetra- 
tion, profundity and inwardness of the German, and with 
the sobriety, discretion and good sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The piety and modesty of the Chinaman unite 
with the subtlety and depth of the Indian, and with the 
practicality and initiative of the American. It is unity in 
fulness, fulness in unity.2 The individual life of men and 
peoples—the most precious thing in the world and unique 
in character—flows with its rich and sparkling waters in all 
the innumerable courses and channels dug by missionaries 
in far lands; and those countless tributaries flow into the 
Church, and purified in the Holy Spirit by its infallible 
teaching, merge into a single mighty stream, into one 
great flood which flows through all humanity, fertilizing 
and purifying as it goes. That is the true conception of the 
Catholic Church. It is a great, supra-national tidal wave of ` 
faith in God and love of Christ, nourished and supported .; 
by the special powers of every individual nation and of 
every individual man, purified and inspired by the divine — 
spirit of truth and love. 

How is this catholicity of the Church realized? The in- 
ternal catholicity of the Church, its essential aptitude for | 
the whole of mankind, is of fundamental importance for 
its world-conquering power, its external catholicity. This 
internal catholicity of the Church is based upon two par- | 
ticular qualities, and first on a resolute affirmation of the , 
whole of revelation in all its living fulness. Unlike all non- 
catholic communions, the Church affirms, completely and 
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entirely, the whole of holy Scripture, both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. She affirms therefore not only the 
theology of St. Paul, but also the mysticism of St. John, 
not only St. Matthew’s teaching concerning the Church 
and doctrinal authority, but also the faith and works of St. 
James and St. Peter. There is no thought in holy Scripture 
which is for her antiquated or unseasonable. Nor does she 
allow one truth to be obscured or garbled for the benefit 
of another. And by the side of holy Scripture stands extra- 
scriptural Tradition. The Gospel itself is based upon 
oral teaching, upon the preaching of Christ, of His disci- 
ples and of that apostolic succession of teachers which 
began with the first pupils of the apostles. Therefore the 
formation in the Christian communities of a living stream 
of tradition was natural and inevitable. The New Testa- 
inent is certainly an important expression, but it is by no 
ineans an exhaustive expression, of this apostolic tradition 
which filled and permeated the whole consciousness of the 
Church. Oral tradition, the apostolic teaching alive and 
active in the Christian communities, that is pricr to and 
more fundamental than the Bible. It attests the Bible, 
both in its inspiration and in its canon. It is more compre- 
hensive than the Bible, for it attests a mass of ritual and 
religious usage, of customs and rules, which is only slightly 
indicated in the Bible. And it possesses a quality which 
the Bible as a written document has not and cannot have, 
and which constitutes its pre-eminent merit, namely, that 
living spirit of revelation, that vitality of revealed thought, 
that “instinct of the faith” which stands behind every 
written and unwritten word, and which we call the “mind 
of the Church” (ppóvnpa éxxkAnoiaotikév). This spirit 
of revelation lives in the living hearts of the faithful, 
and is quickened and promoted by the apostolic teaching 
authority under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. It is the 
most genuine, primary and precious heritage from the 
preaching of Jesus and His apostles. It is by means of this 
spirit that revelation acquires its inward unity, its inter- 
connexion and its ultimate meaning. Now, because the 
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Church accepts as revelation the whole of holy Scripture 
and the whole of that extra-scriptural Tradition which has 
come down from the teaching of Christ and His apostles, 
without restricting herself to particular revealed thoughts, 
such as the notion of the Fatherhood of God or of the cer- 
tainty of forgiveness, and because the Church accepts and 
affirms that full Christian life and experience which origi- 
nated in Christ and was by the apostles conveyed to man- 
kind, therefore she is able out of her abundance to be 
something for all men and to give something to all men. 
She is become “all things to all men.” Like St. Paul at 
Corinth, she gives the “little ones in Christ” milk and not 
meat, for they “are not yet able” for meat. To those who 
are not yet delicate enough of hearing and perception to 
appreciate the profound spirituality and delicate inward 
power of the Christian message, and to understand the 
“liberty of the children of God,” those who are not ready 
for St. Augustine’s rule, “Love and do what you will,” the 
Church in her sermons and instructions indicates the stern 
commandments of the Decalogue, insists upon the obliga- 
tions of Christian morality and holds up the awful majesty 
of that Judge who condemns to everlasting fire all those 
who fail in mercy and in love. If love of God cannot 
achieve it, at least fear of His justice will deliver them 
from their earthliness and self-seeking and give them a 
spiritual life based on a fear of God which for all its im- 
perfection is yet supernatural. And when souls are alive to 
her voice and can understand her doctrine of inwardness 
and love, then she allures them by the sweetest methods, 
by the Mystery of the Tabernacle, by devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart, by the Stations of the Cross and by her Rosary. 
Thus she leads the simplest and rudest of souls to a height 
of spiritual life wherein the cry “Abba, Father!” is experi- 
enced in its full meaning, to the heights where St. Paul 
and St. John abide. And it may happen that a man is so 
penetrated with love of Christ and zeal for His Kingdom 
that his soul is stirred to its depths by those words of the 
Gospel: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast 
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pendence of the profane sciences in their own proper 
sphere. Indeed, the Vatican Council expressly renounces 


any such intention (Sess. III, cap. 4). What she wishes to 


mind to transcend the limits of experience, whenever they 
have attempted to paralyse or kill man’s profound yearn- 
ing for absolute truth, then the Church has come forward 
in defence of reason, whether against Averroes and Luther 
or against Kant. And the more our own age becomes 
weary of subjective idealism and seeks to rediscover the ob- 
jective world, the more grateful will it be to Pope Pius X 
that in his much-abused anti-modernist Encyclical “Pas- 
cendi” he denounced all positivism, pragmatism and phe- 
nomenalism and defended the power of reason to tran- 
scend and surpass experience, thus exorcising those twin 
bugbears of solipsism and scepticism which menace all 
knowledge. The catholicity of the Church is manifested 
not least in this, that she does not allow knowledge and 
faith to be separated and set in an unhealthy antagonism, 
but conjoins them in intimate harmony, making_knowl- 
edge accessible to_faith_and_faith to knowledge. Her 
greatest minds, Origen, Augustine, Aquinas and Newman, 
made it their life’s task to establish this synthesis of faith 
and knowledge. Nor do the theologians of our own day 
know of any more important task than that of making 
modern knowledge fruitful for the faith. Catholicism lays 
its hand on every branch of knowledge, seeking everywhere 
the golden grains of truth, that it may adorn its sanctuary 
with them. 

We have described the first consequence which follows 
from the high value which the Church sets upon our 
human nature and indicated its relation to her world-wide 
influence. The second consequence shall be treated very 
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briefly. It is her definitely affirmative attitude towards all 
that is natural, genuine and incorrupt in the pre-Christian 
and non-Christian world. So far as paganism is genuine 
paganism, that is to say, revolt from the living God, self- 
deification or the deification of nature, it has no more res- 
olute foe than Catholicism. But there is more in paganism 
than revolt. There break forth even in paganism, from out 
of the uncorrupted sources of human nature, noble and 
pure impulses, thoughts and resolves, not only in philoso- 
phy and art, but also in religion and morality. The seeds 
of truth, as the Fathers constantly declare, are to be found 
everywhere, among Romans as among. Greeks, among In- 
dians as among Negroes. What we have to do is to free 
thêse seeds from the non-Christian growth that chokes 
them and to redeem _them_for the Kingdom of God. The 
Church is pursuing this task of purification and redemp- 
tion when she takes the wisdom of the pagan philoso- 
phers, of Plato, or Aristotle, or Plotinus, or the Stoics, and 
makes it minister to the Incarnate Word. She does not 
hesitate even to take over pagan ritual and pagan symbols, 
whenever such things can be Christianised and reformed. 
This is not weakness, or unprincipled accommodation, but 
practical catholicism. It is a direct consequence of that 
fundamental Catholic conviction that every genuine value, 


everything that comes from pure and uncorrupted nature, 
belongs_to God and has citizen rights in His Kingdom. 


Therefore the Church sets up no barrier against non- 
Christian culture, and no barrier against antiquity. She 
sets up her barrier only against sin. It was her loving hand 
that preserved for us many of the treasures of antiquity 
when the ancient world collapsed under the assault of the 
Germanic peoples. And were those same treasures and the 
whole spiritual achievement of antiquity to be in danger, 
in our own time, of being frittered away and squandered 
by modern vandals in their greed for gold, and were some 
frigid instinct for the practical and useful, for the idols of 
our time, to deprive men of sympathetic feeling for the 
spirit of antiquity and to destroy our humanist institu- 
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tions, then the Church would stand forth once again, as 
she did in the Middle Ages, and taking the “gold of the 
Egyptians” hand it on to her sons and daughters. 

Such is Catholicism: an affirmation of values along the 
whole line, a most comprehensive and noblest accessibility 
to all good,® a union of nature with grace, of art with 
religion, of knowledge with faith, “so that God may be all 
in all.” Let others be “ever hunting for a fabulous primi- 
tive simplicity; we repose in Catholic fulness.”® Catholi- 
cism knows no other watchword than the sentence of St. 
Paul: “I became all things to all men that I might save 
all. And I do all things for the gospel’s sake” (1 Cor. ix, 
22-23). 


CHAPTER X 


The Church Necessary for Salvation 


And if he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee 
as the heathen and publican (Mt. xviii, 17). 


The Catholic Church as the Body of Christ, as the realisa- 
tion in the world of the Kingdom of God, is the Church 
of Humanity. Of her essential nature she aims at the in- 
corporation of the men of all times and all places in the 
oue Body of Christ. Hence inevitably her external and in- 
ternal catholicity, her accessibility and comprehensiveness. 
And hence also her exclusiveness, that is her claim to 
be the Church of Humanity, the exclusive institution 
wherein all men shall attain salvation. Because the Church 
is conscious that she is the Church of Humanity and that 
Kingdom of God to which all men whatsoever by the will 
of Christ fundamentally belong, she cannot admit that 
men can be saved by membership in other societies es- 
tablished by the side of and in antagonism to the primary 
Church of Humanity founded by Christ. Even Heiler can- 
not deny the cogency of this position. “So far as Catholi- 
cism is genuinely universal and represents fully all religious 
values, it must be exclusive. But this exclusiveness is not 
the exclusiveness of narrowness, but of inexhaustible 
wealth.”1 The Church would belie her own deepest essence 
and her most outstanding quality, namely her inex- 
haustible fulness and that which guarantees and supports 
this fulness, her vocation to be the Body of Christ, if she 
were ever to recognise some collateral and antagonistic 
Christian church as her sister and as possessing equal 
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tries, for Calvin himself had Servetus burnt. And capital 
punishment was employed against the Anabaptists, espe- 
cially in Thuringia and in the Electorate of Saxony. Ac- 
cording to the Protestant theologian, Walter Köhler, 
even Luther after 1530 regarded the penalty of death as a 
justifiable punishment for heresy.1° The fact that the per- 
secution of heresy was approved as a justifiable thing by 
non-Catholic bodies, and in certain cases carried out in 
practice, goes to show that such persecution did not spring 
from the nature of Catholicism, or in particular from its 
exclusive claims. The origin of such persecutions is to be 
sought rather in the Byzantine and medieval conception 
of the state, whereby every attack on the unity of the faith 
was regarded as an open crime against the unity and stabil- 
ity of the state, and one which had to be punished accord- 
ing to the primitive methods of the time. 

Besides this political cause, the mentality of the period 
played its part. The religion of the medieval man em- | 
braced his whole life and outlook. There was as yet no | 
unhappy cleavage between religion and morality. So that 
every revolt against the Catholic faith seemed to him to 
be a moral crime, a sort of murder of the soul and of God, 
an offence more heinous than parricide. And his outlook 
was logical rather than psychological. He rejoiced in the 
perception of truth, but he had little appreciation of the 
living conditions of soul by which this perception is 
reached. He lived and moved in the dialectical antithesis . 
of Yes and No, of Either and Or, and hardly considered 
the fact that life does not express itself in the sharp con- : 
trast of Yes and No, Truth and Error, Belief and Un- 
belief, Virtue and Vice, but in an infinite wealth of transi- 
tional forms and intermediate stages; and that in dealing 
with the living man we have to take account not only of 
the logical force of truth, but also of the particular quality 
of the mental and spiritual endowment with which he re- 
acts to the truth. Because they were not alive to the 
infinite variety of such spiritual endowment, they were all 
too ready, especially when truth was impugned, to con- ] 
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clude at once that it was a case of “evil will” (mala 
fides) and to pass sentence of condemnation, even though 
I| there were insuperable intellectual obstacles (ignorantia 
ıı inyincibilis) in the way of the perception of the truth. 
i This pre-eminently logical attitude of mind is charac- 
teristic of the Middle Ages. That epoch had no feeling for 
„life as a flowing thing with its own peculiar laws, no 
;. appreciation of history, whether within us or without us. 
' And this attitude was not to be overcome and corrected, 
until the spirit of the time had changed, until in the 
‘ course of centuries and by a long evolution a new out- 
© look took its place. Therefore the persecutions of heretics 
did not proceed from the nature of Catholicism, but from 
the political and mental attitude of the Middle Ages. 

So with the passing of the Middle Ages such persecu- 
tions gradually ceased. The new Code of Canon Law 
expressly forbids any employment of force in the matter of 
faith.17 The great conception of a single Emperor and a 

} single Empire has gone. And the theologian has by means 
of psychological and historical studies attained a wider un- 
derstanding and become increasingly cautious in attribut- 
ing an “evil will” to the heretic. He has become more alive 
to the thousand possibilities of invincible and therefore ex- 
cusable error. “It must be regarded as true,” declared Pope 
Pius IX in an allocution of the 9th December, 1854, “that 
he who does not know the true religion is guiltless in the 
sight of God so far as his ignorance is invincible. Who 
would presume to fix the limits of such ignorance, amid 
the infinite variety and difference of peoples, countries and 
mentalities, and amid so many other circumstances? 
When we are free from the limitations of the body and 
see God as He is, then we shall see how closely and beau- 
tifully God’s mercy and justice are conjoined.” Wherefore 
the Church’s claim to be the Church of salvation by no 
means excludes a loving and sympathetic appreciation of 
the subjective conditions and circumstances under which 
heresy has arisen. Nor is her condemnation of a heresy al- 
ways at the same time a condemnation of the individual 
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In the light of this fact it is an unfair and untenable 
charge—which does not become more tenable by constant 
repetition—to say that the Church enslaves conscience by 
requiring an unqualified obedience in matters of faith and 
by claiming divine authority. As the authorized preacher 
of the truth, the Church will never cease to give her au- 
thoritative witness to it and to oblige all consciences to ac- 
cept it. Yet she does not seek to overpower conscience, but 
to convince it. She seeks internal, not merely external as- 
sent. And when a man cannot give this internal assent, she 
leaves his conscience to the mercy of God and sets him 
free. That is not fanaticism or severity, but a service to 
truth and sincerity. For the Church cannot and may not 
endure that there should be some among her members 
who are Catholics only in name. She requires that all such 
men should draw the logical consequence from their new 
state of conscience and leave her communion. And in this 
she protects the sincerity of their consciences as much as 
she guards the sincerity of her own being. The Church 
does no injury to “liberal” laymen or theologians when she 
excludes them from communion with her children. On the 
contrary such people do an injury to the Church if they 
remain in her communion when they have lost her faith. 

In conclusion we say that the Church’s careful consid- 
eration of the rights of conscience is by no means in- 
compatible with her resolute assertion of her divinely 
established authority. On the contrary the first is pre- 
supposed by the second. The law of the Church is in- 
tended to operate no other wise than in and through con- 
science, and from conscience it gets its penetrating force 
and comprehensive influence. The Church does not sup- 
plicate or discuss terms with conscience; she makes a direct 
demand upon it, and requires that it surrender itself to the 
word of God as proclaimed by her. Her word is power, 
and men need this strong word of divine power. They can- 
not live long by a purely philosophical morality, which is 
constructed by themselves and owes nothing to authority. 
Such morality is like “the perfume that remains in an 
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empty bottle.” The Church’s principle of authority, in its 
powerful forward sweep, has a stimulating power which 
arouses conscience and forces it to scale the heights. 
When the Church speaks to conscience, there can be no 
subjectivism or antinomianism, no doubt or scepticism. 
Hence the simplicity, solidity, strength and sureness of 
aim of the Catholic rule of life. And hence also the com- 
prehensive character of the Church’s educative influence. 
The radiance of her authoritative teaching penetrates to 
and illuminates those profound depths to which no ray of 
purely philosophical knowledge can reach. By the categor- 
ical imperative of her preaching the Church has won 
infinitely more souls to a better life than all the moralists 
together, whether of pre-Christian or post-Christian times, 
who “could not convert so much as the street in which 
they lived” (Voltaire). 

The educative power of the Church lies secondly in the 
special emphasis laid in her preaching on the other world 
and on the supernatural, i.e. on the eschatological ele- 
ment. “We have not here a lasting city, but we seek one 
that is to come” (Hebr. xiii, 14). No truth of the faith is 
so deeply impressed upon the Catholic as the declaration 
at the beginning of the catechism: “God made me to 
know Him, love Him and serve Him in this world, and to 
be happy with Him for ever in the next.” That is the 
Catholic’s deepest reality, the reality of the eternal God. 
In respect of that reality every other natural or intellectual 
fact is secondary and subordinate. Certainly he regards 
such natural things as real and as valuable, but he does 
not rest in them as in his last end. He regards them some- 
what as a ship in which he is for the moment travelling, 
and which he knows that he must presently leave. He acts 
in the spirit of that saying of our Lord which is inscribed 
on a gateway in Northem India: “This world is but a 
bridge; pass over it, build not thy dwelling here.” His soul 
tends continually forwards and upwards. Every day the lit- 
urgy of the Mass summons him: Sursum corda! And every- 
day he answers: Habemus ad Dominum. 
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Hence the Catholic outlook on life has these two char- 
acteristics. In the first place it is easy and light-hearted in 
its attitude towards the troubles of everyday life, and has a 
serene detachment. Our Lord’s saying concerning the lilies 
of the field, which labour not neither do they spin, and 
yet are arrayed in greater beauty than Solomon in all his 
glory, is deeply imprinted on the Catholic mind. And in- 
deed Catholicism has for that very reason been charged 
with being culturally retrograde. If it be meant by this 
that the genuine Catholic does not regard culture as the 
supreme and ultimate value, or as an end in itself, then 
the charge is a true one. For the Catholic believes too 
firmly and really in the heaven of the next world, to be 
able to believe in a heaven on earth. There have even been 
Catholics—it is true—and there will always be such, who 
have lived so completely for the eternal hope, that they 
have despised and spurned the earthly and natural, and 
have forgotten the divine injunction to cultivate the earth. 
That was and is an exaggeration of the Catholic ideal. We 
have already shown how the Church fought the Gnostic 
sects of the early centuries and of the Middle Ages, de- 
fended natural and bodily values and asserted man’s right 
to the goods and joys of life. The Catholic ideal teaches us 
not to destroy nature but to transfigure it. It is an ideal 
which embraces both nature and supernature, both this 
world and the next, for both nature and supernature be- 
long to the life of the Catholic. If he disown either of 
these, he is a heretic; whereas the true Catholic is one who 
sets them in their right relation to each other. Every natu- 
ral thing, every natural passion, including the sexual im- 
pulse, is a gift of God and therefore good. But it is a tran- 
sitory good, a good that points beyond itself, a secondary 
and subordinate good. It does not acquire eternal value 
until it is afirmed in God. So the true Catholic loves the 
earthly good, but does not love it like a hungry slave who 
would eat himself to death on it, but rather like the wan- 
dering minstrel from whom the gift elicits a glad song of 
gratitude to the giver. Wherever Catholicism is a living 
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force, the poisonous plant of materialism cannot grow. 
Moreover the exclusive service of this world, devotion to 
work for work’s sake, to gain for gain’s sake, and all arid 
utilitarianism are alien to the Catholic spirit. According to 
Max Weber and Tröltsch the native soil of capitalism is 
Calvinism, and it was born in Puritan England and Scot- 
land. Every unprejudiced social psychologist who com- 
pares the manifestations of the popular soul in Catholic 
Bavaria or the Catholic Rhineland with those say of Sax- 
ony or Thuringia will recognise a characteristic difference 
in temper and outlook. The life of this world seems to the 
Catholic too unimportant for him to take it very seriously. 
He is really serious only in regard to God and His King- 
dom. So he has kept a certain serenity, and a certain child- 
like indifference. And it is mainly from this child-like qual- 
ity that he gets his feeling for and understanding of serene 
and unstudied art, and especially popular art. Along with 
this child-like character he has humility of spirit and is 
reverent towards holiness and excellence. The Catholic has 
no sort of passion for autonomy and self-glorification. 
From this point of view, as well as from others, Kant’s 
“moral autonomy” is a product of Protestantism. And the 
Catholic has not lost his interest in life or his faculty of 
admiration, and therefore he is still able to believe and to 
pray. Joyful trust in God, child-like simplicity, humility: 
these are the elements of the Catholic character. There is 
no need to point out how closely this spirit corresponds 
with the temper which our Lord requires for His Kingdom. 

The second characteristic quality of Catholicism, arising 
out of the Church’s proclamation of the next world and 
forcible emphasis on man’s supernatural end, is its ascetical 
trend. The Catholic attitude towards the supernatural, with 
its conviction that earthly things have only a limited 
value, leads to that “tantum quantum” principle which 
has received its exact and classical expression in the Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius Loyola. According to this principle, 
earthly things are to be used only so far as they are service- 
able for the attainment of the supreme and ultimate end; 
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and they are to be renounced in so far as they withdraw 
one from God and become ends in themselves. When any 
earthly good threatens to become an end in itself, then 
our Lord’s words hold: “If thy eye scandalize thee, pluck 
it out!” “He that doth not take up his cross and follow 
me, is not worthy of me.” In this way renunciation and 
patient endurance become part of the life of the Catholic. 
Yet they are not to be regarded as other than ministering 
forces, subservient to the love of God and our neighbour; 
for love must be our supreme directive force. The new life 
of Christianity is founded on the precept “Love God with 
thy whole heart and thy neighbour as thyself.” The pur- 
pose of renunciation and asceticism—which is the method- 
ical practice of renunciation—is to set the soul free for the 
exercise of this love. They are not meant to destroy man’s 
sensitive impulses and passions, but to control them, so 
that they may be directed convergently towards the one 
great goal, the formation of the new man of a whole- 
hearted and unselfish love, and may not, like untamed nat- 
ural forces, break their banks and produce ruin and de- 
struction. The purpose of asceticism is love and love alone. 
When it is treated as an end in itself, when men renounce 
for renunciation’s sake, when they fast, take the discipline, 
and practise celibacy for the sake of these things, when 
the spirit of rivalry and competition enters in, then their 
asceticism is no longer Catholic, but Gnostic and pagan in 
character. The practice of asceticism, the deliberate me- 
thodical exercise of self-control, makes our souls free and 
strong, so that, as St. Paul requires of them, they exercise 
and practise “charity from a pure heart, and a good con- 
science, and an unfeigned faith” (1 Tim. i, 5). For us 
men, bound as we are to the body and burdened from our 
birth with the effects of original sin and of the passions of 
our ancestors, asceticism is an indispensable necessity, so 
that we may not only hear the Word of God but do it. It 
is a fundamental element in our Lord’s teaching and must 
therefore occupy a principal place in the Church’s educa- 
tive effort. All the ordinances of the Church, and in par- 
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+ would then apply: “If I should distribute all my goods to 
| feed the poor. . . and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing” (1 Cor. xiii, 3). Monasteries are meant to be 
| homes of love, shrines of the Holy Spirit, schools of the 
following of Christ. All their asceticism, all their vows and 
rules, aim only at the one thing necessary and seek to form 
| the man of the new love, the man whose life is wholly 
| love of God and his neighbour. 

In saying that, we have described the ideal for which 
Holy Church works in her educative activity. That ideal is 
the man of perfect love, the man who has put away from 

| him all self-seeking and who enlarges his little, narrow 
| heart until it becomes a sacred temple of God in which 
| the fire of sacrifice burns, the man who every day fulfils 
t the words of St. Paul: “I most gladly will spend and be 
spent myself for your souls” (2 Cor. xii, 15). It would be a 
pleasant task to describe the noble fruit produced by the 
Church’s action in all the saintly figures of her history. 
How exceedingly various are the ways by which they fol- 
lowed Christ, and how manifold their forms of saintliness! 
By the side of the saintly hermit and the ascetic of the des- 
ert stands the social saint, the saint of the great city and 
of the industrial classes. By the side of the foreign mission- 
ary stands the saint who gave his life to cripples, or idiots, 
or to the criminals condemned to the galleys. By the side 
of the saint who is arrayed in robe of penance and rough 
girdle, stands the saint of the salon, the refined and saintly 
man of the world. By the side of the saint of strict enclo- 
sure and constant silence stands the joyous friar, who calls 
the swallow his sister and the moon his brother. By the 
side of the saint of divine learning stands the saint who 
despised all knowledge save of Christ. By the side of the 
contemplative mystic, the world-conquering apostle. By 
the side of the saint who does penance in filth and rags, 
and values ignominy beyond all things else, stands the 
saint robed in imperial purple and crowned with the glory 
of the tiara. By the side of the saint who fights and is slain 
for his faith, stands the saint who suffers and dies for it. 
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By the side of the innocent saint stands the penitent. By 
the side of the saint of child-like meekness, the saint who 
must wrestle with God until He bless Him. 

How infinitely various are all these saintly figures! Each 
one is marked with the stamp of his own time, some very 
plainly so. There are many, indeed, with whom we can no 
longer establish any genuinely sympathetic contact. For 
there is but One who is ever modem, never out of date, 
One only who belongs to all time. Yet however much the 
saints may be marked with the stamp of their time, and | 
however imperfectly they may represent the perfection of 
Christ, there is but one spirit that animates them all and 
makes them all dear to us, and it is the spirit of Jesus, the | 
spirit of His great and holy love. Their lives were lived ac- 
cording to the word, “The charity of Christ presseth us.” | 

And around all these outstanding saintly forms, in 
whom God’s power and grace have won their most beauti- | 
ful triumphs, shine the thousands of lesser lights, the | 
countless little flames that have caught fire at the Heart of 


Jesus—from the little child that dies in the fatherly arms ` 
of God to the old man who has barely escaped the dangers 
of life and sorrowfully prays, “Lord, be merciful to me a 
sinner!” 

O world! a sea of love and light engulfs thee. O world, 
so poor and cold! how art thou so rich, how art thou so | 
fair? . . . O Holy Church! 
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CHAPTER VIII 


1. Propria majestas Dei suscitantis (Sermo XCVIII, 6). 
2. Heiler (p. 183 ff.) distinguishes between popular piety 
and the official theology of the Church, thus making 
the road easy for an elaborate analysis in which he 
characterises popular devotion to the saints as veiled 
polytheism. But the alleged distinction between Cath- 
olic theory and practice does not really exist, since the 
devout Catholic has recourse to the saints because of 
his very faith in God who is “wonderful in his saints,” 
and because of his reverence and awe before the mys- 
tery of God. So that popular devotion to the saints is 
in line with dogma and is utterly monotheistic in its 
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character. Nor does that devotion, as it might appear 
from Heiler’s presentation, comprise the whole of pop- 
ular piety. If the devout Catholic turns to the saints 
in special need, yet, for the ordinary and fundamental 
concerns of his soul, he practises after the pattern of 
the saints and supported by their intercession an im- 
mediate intercourse of prayer with God, especially in 
the reception of the sacraments and in the use of 
those private devotions, such as devotions to the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Sacred Heart, which culti- 
vate a direct child-like relation with God. It is true 
that special needs may become manifold and frequent, 
and that devotion to the saints may occupy what 
seems a disproportionate space in the religious life of 
this or that individual. Yet the Church rightly avoids 
restricting in any way the satisfaction of these individ- 
wal religious needs, in order not to endanger the free- 
dom of religious movement within the limits of dog- 
matic truth and so imperil the fertility of the religious 
life. 
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. Pope Pius X condemned the modernist proposition 
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nisi communes discentis opinationes sancire (Decree 
Lamentabili, 1907, n. 6). 
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. Pondus meum amor meus. Conf. XIII, 9. 


